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For all but a handful of Americans mainland 
China, with its 650 million people, has become a 
“hearsay” country. Our information about the 
vast and rapidly moving changes in that land, 
which promise to have even more of an impact 
on the world than changes wrought by the Com- 
munists in the U.S.S.R., must be gleaned from 
correspondents and travelers of nations which 
have recognized Peiping. It is thus particularly 
valuable to have this study of Communist China 
by an American steeped in knowledge of the 
country, who closely follows current develop- 
ments from Hong Kong. 
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The Author 


Preccy DurpIN was born and brought up in China and has reported 
on Far Eastern affairs for many years. Her husband, Tillman 
Durdin, is chief New York Times correspondent for China and 
Southeast Asia. Mrs. Durdin contributes to the Sunday magazine 
of The New York Times and other publications. 


Coming Next 


“Iran: Oasis of Stability in Middle East?” by Donald N. Wilber, 
author of numerous books and articles on Middle East affairs, 
who has traveled and lived in Iran for several periods during the 
past 20 years, and is just back from that country ... What factors 
in Iran favor and what factors obstruct stability and progress? .. . 
What is the role of oil in Iran’s economic structure? . . . What is 
the future of nationalism in Iran? . . . in the September-October 
issue of the Headline Series. 
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Mao's China 


by Peggy Durdin 


CHINA IS ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT organized social groups in the 
modern world, with a population of 650 million spread over an 
area almost one-third larger than the continental United States. 
The cataclysmic events which have shaken this enduring colossus 
are, in broad terms, but one more manifestation of the cycles of 
change that have characterized Chinese history from early times. 


An Ancient Land 


Dynasties have risen, consolidated, weakened and collapsed, 
their last years marked by gross misgovernment, official corruption 
and rebellious discontent among a predominantly peasant popu- 
lation. New, martial personalities have appeared—sometimes 
foreign invaders—to capitalize on disintegration, establish new 
dynasties and begin another cycle. 

China’s most recent dynastic collapse—that of the alien Manchus 
—was made more drastic by a factor new in Chinese annals. This 
was the shattering impact of foreign influence able to challenge 
effectively not only China’s military capacity but also its distinctive 
culture. 

Before experiencing this impact from an expanding and 
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dynamic Western society, China had been for some 4,000 years 
a self-sufficient world, superior to all outside forces. The Chinese 
society comprised a settled peasant mass ruled by an upper stratum 
of landlords and scholar-bureaucrats. At the top of the ruling 
apparatus was the Emperor, the “Son of Heaven,” or arbiter 
between the people and the forces of nature, who was regarded as 
having absolute power. 


Confucian Ethics 


Chinese society was governed not so much by laws as by per- 
sonal and group relationships based on the ethics of Confucius, 
an elaborate code of conduct which exalted authority, filial piety, 
tradition, mutual loyalty in personal associations, social con- 
formity and male superiority over female. Rites performed in 
honor of male ancestors were part of a general veneration for the 
past. Learning, transmitted through a mass of ancient classics 
and a script of ideographs requiring years to master, was a 
monopoly of the small upper class. 

The family group, much more solid and more elaborately 
structured than in the West, was the basic economic, political 
and social unit, and the individual was subordinate to the group. 
The scholar-bureaucracy exercised the Emperor’s power to con- 
script labor, levy taxes, dispense justice and regulate the social 
and economic activities of the people. The cultural pattern and 
bureaucratic economic control imposed by the ruling group were 
such that free enterprise and capitalism did not develop, as in 
the West. 


Authoritarian and Static Society 


The system was static and authoritarian; it remained basically 
unchanged through successive dynasties. It produced some of the 
world’s greatest art and such inventions as gunpowder, the com- 
pass and printing with movable type, but failed to work out a 
framework of logic or a scientific method which could lead to 
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exploitation of ideas and techniques. The horizon of the ignorant 
peasantry—steeped in Buddhist-Taoist-animist beliefs which were 
more superstition than religion—was limited to family and village. 

Confucianism encouraged the masses in a fatalistic acceptance 
of whatever life provided, however meager it might be. Revolt, or 
threat of revolt, was the only final recourse against injustice, but 
mass uprisings came only if the people were goaded by flagrant 
oppression and encouraged by a weakening of authority. In a 
hierarchical society the gentry-scholar class was at the top, followed 
by peasant, artisan and merchant. The system, at its best, was 
benevolent and humanitarian, but often harsh and authoritarian, 
subjecting the individual to the requirements of the ruler and 
the state. It produced a cultural entity, an agglomeration of 
families, rather than a nation in the modern sense. 


Impact of West 


Defeated repeatedly in military conflicts with the West and 
with Japan in the 19th and 20th centuries, China was forced to 
trade with the aggressive new capitalist powers, accept Christian 
missionary activity, extend extraterritorial privileges to foreign 
nationals and submit to Western control of tariffs and customs, 
postal and other services. Western political ideas, technology and 
learning—demonstrably successful in competition with Chinese 
ways—coursed through the weakening traditional structure of 
Chinese society. Chinese began to go to Japan and the West to 
study; Christian mission schools spread Western thought in China 
itself. 

Chinese civilization slowly crumbled, and the last rulers of a 
dynasty in decline, in contrast to those of Japan, proved unable 
to adjust to the new order. The economy deteriorated, a develop- 
ment aggravated by a spectacular growth in population estimated 
from 60 million in the centuries before 1300 to more than 400 
million by 1900. (By 1959 the total had reached 650 million, 
according to Peiping statistics.) Discontent with the Manchu gov- 
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ernment and demands for reform mounted. The Taiping rebellion 
and the Boxer uprising were manifestations of growing disin- 
tegration. 


Sun Yat-sen’s Revolt 


In the first decade of the 20th century the Empress Dowager 
instituted a parliamentary constitution and modern legal codes, 
reorganized the army and began to build railways, but the effort 
to establish a new order came too late. In 1911 a revolt under the 
banner of Dr. Sun Yat-sen swept the monarchy away and pro- 
claimed a republic. 

The old structure had collapsed, but a fractured empire and 
society were not to be reconstituted easily. The republic quickly 
became a dictatorship under President Yiian Shih-k’ai and then 
broke up into a chaos of regional warlord regimes at his death in 
1916. China seemed in danger of ceasing to exist as an independent 
entity. 


Great Power Encroachments 


In the preceding 100 years, foreign powers had exacted increas- 
ing territorial and other concessions from the Peiping government. 
Russia took over Outer Mongolia, railways in Manchuria and 
control of the Liaotung Peninsula. Germany established itself at 
Tsingtao. Britain obtained Hong Kong and a sphere of influence 
and concessions in the Yangtse Valley and on the East China coast. 
France gained railway and other rights in Yunnan, while Japan, 
after defeating Russia in 1904-5, took over its interests in Man- 
churia. Partition of China between imperialist powers seemed 
averted only by the rivalries between them and the lesser effect of 
pressure by the United States—which refrained from taking any 
China concessions—in favor of an open door policy of upholding 
the “territorial and administrative integrity” of China. 

The mighty postempire debacle in China stirred new forces, 
new elements which increasingly rejected the old, resented the 
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West, yet drew from the West ideas for radical solutions to the 
country’s tangled problems. In the post-Yiian Shih-k’ai period 
modern nationalism for the first time became a potent factor. 
Bloody strikes, parades and boycotts erupted to protest foreign 
encroachments, particularly the 1919 Versailles Peace Conference 
award to Japan of Germany’s rights in Shantung—an award which 
ignored China’s position as one of the allies in World War I. 

Urban labor in the new textile and other modern industrial 
enterprises which had begun to appear in the coastal cities became 
increasingly restive and radical. Dr. Hu Shih, a well-known 
philosopher, and others advocated the almost complete scrapping 
of Chinese culture and the substitution of Western culture in its 
materialistic and scientific aspects. Although the countryside 
had been largely bypassed in the rush of modernization, peasant 
misery and discontent had increased in the wake of growing land- 
lordism, warlord depredations (taxes were being collected decades 
ahead), and the disappearance of traditional organized methods 
of dealing with floods and droughts. Famine once again became 
rampant in many areas, and near-starvation was the everyday lot 
of a large proportion of the rural people. 


How Communism Came 

The trend toward the adoption of extreme Western-inspired 
authoritarian methods was heralded by the formation in Shanghai 
in 1921 of the Chinese Communist party. In 1923 Dr. Sun, disillu- 
sioned with the Western democracies and frustrated by efforts 
to make headway under the post-Yiian Shih-k’ai warlord condi- 
tions, accepted overtures for assistance from the new Soviet regime 
in Russia. The Kuomintang (National People’s party), the 
party of Sun, was given guns, money and advisers by the Russians 
and reorganized along Communist lines. With the aid of Russian 
counselors, its armed forces were developed by Chiang Kai-shek, 
a follower of Sun, who was sent briefly to Russia for orientation. 
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Dr. Sun’s program—the Three Principles of the People (na- 
tionalism, democracy, the people’s livelihood), originally stated in 
1905—called for national unification along with the elimination 
of foreign encroachments, a period of Kuomintang dictatorship 
in preparation for eventual democracy, and economic develop- 
ment through redistribution of rural lands to the cultivators and 
state operation of basic economic enterprises. 

The Kremlin, determined to undermine the Western powers, 
declared that China was mainly at the stage of what it called 
“bourgeois-nationalism,” and decided initially to back the Kuo- 
mintang, regarded as the bourgeois-nationalist party. The line set 
for the Chinese Communist party was to collaborate with the 
Kuomintang (Communists were to join the Kuomintang as indi- 
viduals), utilize it and then, at the strategic time, discard it—the 
proverbial “squeezed lemon” operation—and take over power. 


Chiang Turns on Communists 


Dr. Sun died two years before armies of the Kuomintang- 
Communist coalition under Generalissimo Chiang, on a wave of 
popular support, swept north from Canton to occupy the Yangtze 
Valley. Chiang promptly turned on his Communist “allies”; 
instead of the Nationalists being discarded, it was the Communists 
and their supporting organizations who were liquidated. In a few 
years Chiang had brought the warlords and the greater part of 
China under unified Kuomintang control. 

The Communist leaders who survived Chiang’s bloody crack- 
down retreated and rebuilt their shattered movement in the 
Kiangsi province, basing themselves on the peasant masses rather 
than, as before, in prescribed Marxist fashion, on the urban 
proletariat. Forced out later by Chiang’s attacks on Kiangsi, they 
staged their famous 6,000-mile Long March into southern Shensi 
and re-established themselves under the leadership of Mao Tse- 
tung. 
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Japan’s Aggression 


Until it was shattered by Japan’s aggression the Kuomintang 
regime under Chiang at Nanking received international recogni- 
tion and made headway in carrying out Dr. Sun’s economic, 
political and social program. While the Western powers had 
slowly begun to give up their special positions in China to the 
Chiang government, militarist Japan had moved methodically to 
bring China under its domination. Preoccupied with fighting the 
Reds in Kiangsi and too weak to challenge the Japanese, Chiang 
did not resist Japan’s seizure of Manchuria in 1931. However, by 
the time Japan’s invasion of China proper began in 1937, Chiang 
had been persuaded to accept once more a united front with the 
Communists and to fight the Japanese. 

The Nationalist government fell back in stages to Chungking, 
in West China, and from that wartime capital held out until the 
Western powers defeated Japan in 1945. The Kuomintang- 
Communist front endured for the first two years of the Japanese 
war, but thereafter slowly disintegrated. A postwar United States 
mission under General George C. Marshall failed to bring about 
collaboration between the two factions, and in the all-out civil 
war which followed the breakdown of negotiations in 1947 the 
Communists overwhelmed Chiang’s forces and occupied all main- 
land China. Chiang, with remnants of his armies, retreated to 
Formosa (Taiwan) in 1949. 


Why Did Chiang Fail? 

Many factors account for the failure of Chiang and the Kuo- 
mintang. The regime allied itself to landlord and banker-merchant 
interests and failed to alleviate, through land-tenure reform, the 
miserable conditions of the peasants, who comprised more than 
three-fourths of the population. Using the power of their official 
positions, leading members of the Kuomintang regime enriched 
themselves, not only through mulcting public funds, but by taking 
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over and operating banking and business enterprises as bureaucrat- 
capitalists. Nepotism, graft and corruption flourished. 

Government control was enforced through an oppressive secret 
police system. Kuomintang units at the local level became hated 
focuses of oppression, privilege and intrigue. Men of the armed 
forces were miserably paid and provisioned, and it was common 
practice for commanders to hold back army pay for use in private 
financial operations. 

Generalissimo Chiang’s understanding of modern economic and 
social forces was severely limited, and he seemed to feel that if 
society was disciplined and regulated by a sort of Neo-Confucian 
authoritarianism, economic matters would take care of themselves. 
He came to identify China’s destiny with his personal dominance 
of the country and to subordinate most considerations to staying in 
power. He tended to blame China’s ills on foreign influences out- 
side his control and to ignore root causes in China. 


Japanese War Compounded Problems 


With all its faults the Kuomintang government might have 
survived and eventually reformed itself but for the drastic effect 
of Japanese invasion. Driven from the coastal areas, the regime 
began to rely on the rapacious landlords of Szechwan and the other 
Western provinces. After the war the regime was never really able 
to get a firm grip on national affairs and reconstitute a solid social 
base in a country devastated materially and shattered socially by 
eight years of warfare. 

Unable to meet its heavy financial burdens by other means, the 
government issued more and more paper currency. Wholesale 
inflation pauperized a large proportion of the people, making the 
rich richer, the poor poorer, and reducing the civil servants, 
intellectuals and those with fixed incomes to embittered privation. 

Amid these deficiencies the Communists offered a tough, disci- 
plined movement which won peasant support through land reform 
and adherents from all sections of society through Mao’s New 
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Democracy program, which promised a role in the new order for 
capitalist, laborer, intellectual and farmer. The Communists 
portrayed themselves as mainly a nationalist movement dedicated 
to unifying and rehabilitating China, ridding the country of the 
special privileges of foreign powers: and restoring China’s pride 
and greatness. The more billions of dollars the United States gave 
Chiang, the more the Communists could turn the people against 
him by portraying him as propped up by foreign money and 
power. 

By contrast, the Communists received no direct aid from the 
U.S.S.R. and could claim to operate as a self-sufficient patriotic 
nationalist force. Indirect Soviet help came only insofar as the 
Russian forces in Manchuria looked the other way when the 
Chinese Communists took over surrendered Japanese military 
equipment. 


Start of a New Cycle 

At the end of the Japanese war the Nationalists seemingly had 
decisive superiority. Their well-equipped army was three times as 
large as the Communist guerrilla forces, and the Nationalists had 
a sizable air force unopposed by any Communist aircraft. The 
Nationalists, however, were poorly led, lacked morale and eventu- 
ally surrendered to the Communists in entire armies with all their 
American-supplied equipment. 

In the final stages of the civil war, Kuomintang areas were a 
shambles of fumbling administration, wild inflation and war- 
made wreckage. The population turned to the confident, undevi- 
ating new force of communism in—as much as anything else—a 
revulsion against chaos, little realizing the true character of the 
new order. 

With the Communists, China’s dynastic collapse came to an end 
and a new cycle in its millenial history began. 
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The Communist 
Political System 


IN SEVERAL THOUSAND YEARS OF AUTOCRATIC government China has 
never experienced so effective and all-pervasive a dictatorship as 
that of the Communists today. Nor, probably, has any previous 
regime given the Chinese people so many trappings of self-govern- 
ment and so much pro forma political power. 

Throughout their decade of rule (1949-59) the Communists’ 
goal—rapid building of a powerful, industrialized, totalitarian 
Communist state—has remained unmodified. But changing situa- 
tions and short-term objectives have caused variations in tactics 
and machinery. 


First, ‘Soft’ Line — 

The new regime, for example, began with a “soft” line in 
domestic affairs which applied Mao Tse-tung’s New Democracy 
program designed for the initial phase of Communist rule. This 
policy provided for a united front between the proletariat and 
peasantry and those elements of the bourgeoisie and intelligentsia 
which accepted Communist leadership. 
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For a period the Communists needed the skills and experience 
of intellectuals, businessmen and even officials of the former 
regime. They also wanted to arouse a minimum of opposition 
while training cadres and installing their apparatus of control 
throughout the country. 

Thus China’s society was permitted to function for a short time 
pretty much along former lines, especially in the cities. Private 
business was allowed to continue operating, and the minor ‘“‘demo- 
cratic parties” which had thrown in their lot with the Communists 
were given places in a temporary “coalition” government. The 
soft line lasted less than a year. 


— Then, Crackdown 


The crackdown came first in the countryside and then spread 
to all sectors of the population. A series of mass campaigns began— 
the kind the Communists use to change economic, political and 
social structure, search out and punish enemies, suppress dissent, 
extend their controls and “remold” thinking. Landlords were 
brutally liquidated in connection with a nationwide redistribu- 
tion of land. A campaign to “Resist America—Aid Korea’— 
coinciding with the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950—purged 
the influence of the United States. In the terrible campaign to 
“suppress counterrevolutionaries,” several million Kuomintang 
officials, enemies and suspected enemies of the regime—some quite 
innocent, as the Communists later admitted—were either im- 
prisoned without trial, sent to “reform through labor” or executed. 
Intellectuals were tackled in another national “brain-washing” 
campaign, and businessmen were softened for socialization 
through the Five-Anti campaign against bribery, tax evasion, 
shoddy work, theft of state secrets and property. There was also a 
campaign, called the Three-Anti, against corruption, waste and 
bureaucratism on the part of governmental personnel. 
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The Communist Government 


With this preliminary terrorization of the old ruling elements 
and purging of old ideas over, the Communists were ready to in- 
stall a permanent system of government. This system was to re- 
place the temporary administration of the country which had 
consisted chiefly of six military-administrative zones and a central 
executive organ at Peiping, called the Government Administration 
Council (the cabinet), elected by a Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference. The latter, symbol of the “united front” and 
“coalition government,” included many nonparty businessmen 
and intellectuals, as well as representatives of the small non- 
Communist parties which had aided the revolution. 

On September 20, 1954, about 1,200 “elected’’ members of a 
Communist-controlled National People’s Congress in Peiping 
passed the present Communist-approved constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

This document, which guarantees an imposing list of non- 
existent freedoms—speech, assembly, demonstration, press, re- 
ligious belief, privacy of home and correspondence—sets up a 
nationwide pyramid of “elected’’ congresses. At the apex the 
National People’s Congress (NPC), which meets yearly, is tech- 
nically China’s highest governmental body. In fact, it rubber- 
stamps Communist party-prepared bills and reports and elects 
party-selected officials, like the chairman of the republic. When , 
the congress is not in session, a frequently-convened Standing 
Committee, headed until April 1959 by a top Communist per- 
sonality, Liu Shao-ch’i, and now by Marshal Chu Teh, acts with 
full authority in its stead. 


The chairman of the republic (Mao Tse-tung was named the . 
first incumbent and was succeeded by Liu Shao-ch’i on April 27) ' 
concurrently serves as commander-in-chief of the armed forces and ‘ 
chairman of the Council of National Defense during his four-year ( 
term. He performs such duties as promulgating laws, appointing t 
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representatives abroad, and convening a special sounding-board 
body called the Supreme State Conference. 

The most important executive organ of government is the State 
Council, or cabinet, headed by Premier Chou En-lai. It handles 
the ordinary business of national and international affairs, con- 
trolling nearly 30 departments and agencies, from heavy industry 
to culture. The constitution also provides for a nationwide system 
of courts and procuratorates (public prosecutors). 

Directly under the central government are China’s 21 provinces, 
three special municipalities (Peiping, Shanghai, Tientsin) and 
five special minority regions established by the autumn of 1958— 
Tibet, Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang, Ninghsia and Kwangsi. Con- 
siderably less autonomous than the Russian republics, these, in 
theory, give China’s racial and religious minorities self-rule and 
cultural integrity. In fact, they do the opposite. 

The Tibetan revolt of 1959 is only one illustration of Peiping’s 
grave problems in imposing on some 35 million non-Han minority 
peoples a policy of “building socialism at high speed,” “wiping 
out local nationalism, and nationalists ‘hiding under the cloak of 
religion,’ “breaking superstition and liberating thinking.” Many 
a Tibetan, Chuang, Miao, Uigur or Mongolian resents sudden 
forced “liberation” from his own patterns of life, habit and belief, 
even when these are “backward.” 


Realities of Power 

How little China’s constitution as a whole reveals the realities 
of power is illustrated by the fact that the single most important 
change in the country’s administrative structure since 1954-55 
was ordered, not by the NPC, its Standing Committee or the 
cabinet, but by the Communist party. It was the party’s Central 
Committee which, in September 1958, abolished the hsiang or 
township and directed the formation of the commune as the basic 
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governmental, economic, military and cultural unit for all rural 
China. In fact, the increase of direct party control of 500 million 
peasants was one of the chief motives for transforming more than 
740,000 agricultural cooperatives into some 26,000 communes. For, 
the party says, the commune will be the chief administrative 
entity in the future fully-Communist state. 

When the constitution came into force, the ‘united front” 
People’s Political Consultative Conference lost all pretense of 
power, although nonparty Chinese and members of “democratic 
parties,” infiltrated heavily by Communists, continued in office in 
a new People’s Consultative Conference, but without authority. 
Another campaign against counterrevolutionaries in 1955 her- 
alded the end of the “democratic” and the beginning of the 
“socialist” revolution. By late 1956 China’s agriculture was col- 
lectivized and private enterprise—trade, business, industry—was 
eliminated. A promise of “long-term coexistence and mutual 
supervision” between the Communist and the democratic parties 
clearly meant total subservience of the minor parties. 


‘Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom’ 


Ironically, the open body blow to the minor parties and to all 
tendencies of dissent followed a relaxation period, heralded 
by Peiping’s famous resuscitation of an ancient Chinese saying, 
“Let a hundred flowers bloom together, let a hundred schools of 
thought contend.” After a year’s urging, in early 1957, non-Com- 
munists in every field, in high and low position, revealed resent- 
ment of one-party dictatorship, of Communist personnel and 
methods, of the alliance with the U.S.S.R. Worse, perhaps, they 
exposed a deeply imbedded belief in both the theory and form 
of Western democracy. 

The extent of this outburst, its quick echo by students, workers, 
and even high officials and party members, combined with the ugly 
warning of the Hungarian revolt, produced fast, ruthless reaction 
by the party. In the violent antirightist campaign of 1957- 
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1958 and the nationwide rectification campaign which followed, 
critics and potential critics were belabored and _ vilified for 
months, often demoted or dismissed or quietly shipped away to 
be “reformed through labor.” Some were jailed. Some committed 
suicide. High “democratic party” officials were among the chief— 
and most venomously attacked—offenders. The result has been a 
sterner, more direct Communist party rule of China’s millions 
than ever before. 


The Communist Party 

In classic Communist style, China’s Communist party is an 
intricate hierarchy, rising from hundreds of thousands of units in 
factories, villages, streets, schools, mines, battalions, shops or 
commune production teams through regional congresses and com- 
mittees up to a more than thousand-member National Party Con- 
gress scheduled to meet annually (except in 1957). It delegates 
functions to a Central Committee of 97 regular and 96 additional 
alternate members. This Committee, in turn, elects a chairman, 
five vice-chairmen, the Secretariat and, most powerful of all, the 
Political Bureau (Politburo) to run both long-range policy and 
day-to-day details. Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee since 1935, concurrently chairs the Politburo. In these 
positions he has infinitely more power than he had as chairman 
of the government, a post he relinquished. in April. 

Problems within the party undoubtedly arise from its unwieldy 
size (a good deal larger than its Russian counterpart), which has 
tripled within a decade. Its remarkable strength lies in its central- 
ized, monolithic character, based on “democratic centralism,” 
which means essentially that any decision, once made, is beyond 
discussion and must be implicitly obeyed all down the line; its 
emphasis on traits like self-sacrifice and spartan living, bolstered 
by all the dogma and emotional overtones of a religion; and its 
rigid discipline backed by frequent reindoctrination and purge. 

A basic part of the technique of indoctrination and control for 
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the entire state bureaucracy, as well as party members, is a pro- 
gram of physical labor, coupled with criticism and self-criticism. 
For at least a month each year, and in many cases longer, party 
members and others of the bureaucracy must work in fields and 
factories, and by labor and association with the “masses” imbibe 
the mass point of view. 


The Core of the Party 


Most important, perhaps, is the unity of a small group of tough, 
competent Communists at the top, knit together by ideology and 
long revolutionary cooperation. This team includes Mao Tse- 
tung; Liu Shao-ch’i, chairman of the government, a vice-chairman 
of the party Central Committee, and member of its Politburo; 
Chou En-lai, a vice-chairman of the party Central Committee, 
member of its Politburo, and premier of the government; Chu 
Teh, former commander-in-chief of the Red army, chairman of 
the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress, a vice- 
chairman of the party Central Committee, and member of the 
Politburo; Ch’en Yiin, vice-premier until the recent shuffle, now 
head of the State Capital Construction Commission; and Teng 
Hsiao-ping, vice-premier, general secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee and a Politburo member. 

Contrary to a widespread myth, this group arrives at joint de- 
cisions. Although leader for two decades, Mao is not another 
Stalin. From the time the Communists established their govern- 
ment in Peiping there has been an open split only once in the 
Politburo. This was in 1954-55 when the heads of the Northeast 
and Eastern administrative regions, Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih, 
were purged, probably for infringing on Peiping’s power and 
opposing the rest of the group on agrarian policy. é 


Party’s Power 


The Communist party of China is a state above and within a 
state, controlling the government, the armed forces, the courts 
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Top Leaders and Politburo Members 


Mao Tse-tung 
Chairman of the 
Party’s Central Committee 
and of the Politburo 


Liu Shao-ch’i 
Chairman of the 
People’s Republic 
of China 


Chou En-lai 
Premier of the government 
and Vice-Chairman of the 
Party’s Central Committee 


Chu Teh 
Chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the National 
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and the police, open and secret. It makes policy. It evolves 
directives issued by government, by party and government, and 
frequently simply by the party. It drafts the directives guiding 
overtly political courts, where crime and penalty vary with the 
“class” of the offender and the political climate, profession of 
innocence increases the penalty, and trials are frequently open 
propaganda sessions. 

The party machinery, paralleling that of the government and 
the armed forces, is superior to these at every level. The party's 
big membership drive in late 1958 was to increase its leadership 
role by insuring the presence of “fractions,” or party members, 
in newly organized schools, workshops and commune production 
teams, nurseries and mess halls. 

Neither Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek nor ancient Chinese 
emperors aspired to such grandiose power as that possessed by 
the Chinese Communist party. Nor did Moscow display Peiping’s 
skill and subtlety in trying to achieve it. 


‘People’s’ Groups 

Never much of a “joiner” in the past, every Chinese now belongs 
to at least one and usually several party-directed “people’s” organi- 
zations and groups. These include “street committees” which 
report each household’s activities to the police and assign 
“voluntary” jobs like pavement-washing; big and little hsiieh hsi, 
or study groups, where, week after week, month after month, 
year after year, everyone discusses the current party line, confesses 
his errors and condemns those of his associates; associations, such 
as the Young Pioneers, the Union of Chinese Writers, the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, the All-China Federation of Democratic 
Women, and so on. All these implement party policies, remold 
and discipline members and conduct propaganda. They are so 
minutely organized that within a few hours Shanghai can call 
party members together in a mammoth demonstration, complete 
with banners, slogans, cartoons and mass slogan-shouting on any 


subject. 
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‘Big Blooming’ Activities 

Since “poisonous weeds” blossomed in 1957, Peiping has empha- 
sized another version of this “flowering,” called “big blooming, 
big contending, big debate and writing large-character posters.” 
In groups, everyone must discuss loaded questions like, ‘““Why is it 
a good thing to form a commune?” or “Is it a good thing to benefit 
all the people of China by taking a cut in wages?” After voicing 
a few carefully worded doubts, one expresses complete agreement, 
first by speech and then by writing posted up on walls. This 
procedure often precedes China’s epidemics of “volunteering”: 
workers ‘“‘volunteer” to work longer hours and through vacation; 
Mongolian women “volunteer” to give up their heritage of heavy 
silver and coral jewelry; farmers “‘volunteer” to join a commune; 
writers “volunteer” to leave Peiping and Shanghai to live in 
primitive villages; industrialists “volunteer” to become manual 
laborers. 

However effective these Chinese governing techniques may be 
in terms of inward conversion, they do produce outward con- 
formity. It is foolish to underestimate them, or any other positive 
achievements of China’s Communist dictatorship. In spite of 
occasional local uprisings and trouble in areas like Tibet, there is 
no indication that Communist rule is shaky or seriously threat- 
ened. Peiping effectively rules China. 


The Positive Side 

On the positive side, the Communist regime has given a war- 
and revolution-weary people a high degree of unity, peace and 
order. It is the least financially corrupt and probably the most 
efficient administration China has known for decades, perhaps 
centuries. It has restored to at least some of its citizens a long- 
lost, passionately desired sense of national progress, national 
power, national self-respect. 

To what degree the Chinese support, passively accept or hate 
Communist rule, the outsider can only guess. On the one hand, 
it is hard to remember a time when the average Chinese liked his 
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government. On the other hand, there is sloppy thinking behind 
the statement that Chinese must not mind autocratic government 
because they have always endured it. The average Chinese has 
never experienced anything like the all-embracing totalitarianism 
of today. 

But Peiping has certainly won some adherents among the 
millions of officials, cadres and “‘activists” who have a stake in the 
regime, among the poorest peasants the Communists consistently 
favor, among “liberated” women and, perhaps most of all, among 
the young people of nonbourgeois parentage who have never ex- 
perienced another system. 

No one can estimate the size of this group, perhaps least of all 
the Communists, who, in destroying the right of overt objection or 
opposition, have also destroyed their own ability to know the real 
opinion of “the masses.” 
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Social 
Conditions 


MorE THAN 2,000 YEARS AGO THE GREAT EMPEROR Shih Huang Ti 
unified the Chinese Empire, destroyed the feudal system and the 
power and status of the scholar-noble class. He tried to wipe out 
local custom and tradition and—through his famous edict to “burn 
the books’’—almost the whole inheritance of the past. 


The Social Revolution 


China has experienced only one other comparable social revo- 
lution—that of the Communists. Within less than a decade, the 
Chinese Communist party has “overturned” one of the world’s 
most homogeneous and enduring cultures. 

The Communists have upset the relations of sex, age and class 
and radically transformed the family, language, education, arts, 
religion, habits of eating, working, play and burial. They intend 
to revolutionize patterns of thought, ethics and incentives. Venera- 
tion for the past must give way to wholehearted confidence in the 
future; respect for learning, to worship of manual labor; loyalty 
to family and friend, to loyalty to party and nation; “face,” to 
public admission of guilt and shame; the incentive of private gain, 
to that of future benefits for 650 million fellow countrymen; 
good manners and reserve, to violent outbursts of hate and love; 
the middle course, a sense of humor and proportion, to rigid 
intolerance based on a world of black and white; the ideal of 
tranquillity, to the ideal of tense, constant struggle. 
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Demotion of Intellectual—Rise of Worker 


Peiping has demoted the intellectual to the lowest rung of the 
social scale with the rest of the “stinking bourgeoisie.” Now in- 
dustrial workers form the highest class. From its ranks are drawn, 
in theory and increasingly in fact, China’s real elite, the members 
of the Communist party. Not brain, but brawn, is sacred. It is con- 
sidered heresy to hold that any form of work is above manual labor. 

The average urban worker probably has a somewhat higher 
real wage than his pre-1949 counterpart; he is certainly better off 
than the peasant. While admitting that material incentive is still 
necessary, the Communists are nevertheless trying to convert the 
“purely mercenary, wage-minded”’ factory hand who “still works 
for wrist watches, bicycles, radios, woolen clothes and money” into 
someone who works for love of labor and socialism. 

Through incessant discussion, meetings, slogans, posters, factory 
loudspeakers, classes on Marx and Mao, persuasion by cadres, 
limited worker participation in management, glorification of the 
“labor hero,” insistence on extra “voluntary” work and a terrible 
succession of “shock” drives, increased targets, challenges and 
emulations between groups and individuals, workers have been 
pushed to ever greater effort in terms of work hours and output 
until, in 1958, plain nervous exhaustion became a major problem. 
There is no escape; it is not wise to strike, although, according to 
Mag, it is theoretically possible and perhaps even desirable to do 
so in the sense that it might divert more serious “contradictions 
among the people,” provided strikes are carried out on a minor 
scale. 


Transformation of Peasants 


China’s cities have altered a good deal. But in a decade it is 
the countryside, with a population of some 550 million peasants, 
which seems almost a different continent. 

High taxes in kind, chronic natural disaster, authoritarian 
officials and back-breaking toil remain. Communists say China’s 
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As Communist Chinese See Themselves: 


Good crops are a forceful answer to 
the bourgeois rightists 
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farmers never labored so hard as in 1958. They worked a ten- 
and twelve-hour day for months, with little sleep, and virtually 
no days off. Whether this program has brought peasants more 
to eat and wear is one of today’s great enigmas. 

The Chinese farmer has become, as a commune member, the 
most regimented and collectivized person in China—and in the 
entire Communist bloc. After government-regulated hours of 
sleep, he is wakened by bell, whistle or gong, to work in highly 
organized, disciplined, semimilitary teams at assigned projects, 
often miles from home. He eats in a group mess and enjoys 
Communist-directed group leisure—learning to read, studying 
agriculture and politics, discussing the benefits of Communist 
policy, singing Communist songs, writing Communist poetry. 

The family—the basic element in the old society—has been 
made a prime target of Communist change. Abolishing old abuses 
like child marriage, Peiping first gave women equal rights with 
men in law, property and divorce, as well as increased party mem- 
bership, positions of authority and job opportunities. Women 
became government ministers, pilots, engine drivers, forewomen; 
there is even a female general. Peiping propagated birth control 
and the obligation to put party and production before personal 
attachments. 


Filial Piety Abolished 


Striking at ancient China’s central moral value, filial piety, 
cadres organized sons and daughters to denounce fathers at 
public trials and great open meetings. Through school and youth 
organizations, Communists monopolized children’s time, glorified 
youth and emphasized devotion and obedience to party before 
parents. Peiping sent tens of thousands of teenagers away from 
home to “voluntary” labor in far corners of China. 

The rural commune has “freed women from household work” 
and destroyed the family as the Chinese had known it in the 
past by virtually eliminating its economic, social and child-rearing 
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functions. By early 1959, according to Communist sources, nearly 
600 million Chinese were eating, not at home, but in 3.6 million 
public mess halls. These, together with some 4.98 million nurseries 
and kindergartens, commune sewing groups and laundries relieved 
all rural able-bodied females for full-time work outside the home. 


No Family Life 

“There cannot be much joint life in terms of time,” a Com- 
munist magazine explains. Husband, wife and children can 
inhabit one house “so long as it does not hamper the development 
and progress of society,” it adds, but Chinese must stop treating 
children like chattels or possessions. 

Since the rearing and socialist molding of children is the 
responsibility, not of parents, but of the state, all schools are 
eventually to become boarding institutions. Gradually, communes 
are intended eventually to provide everyone with medical care, 
clothing, entertainment, haircuts, baths, weddings and funerals. 
Now, in addition to meals as a recompense for work, pay goes to 
each worker, child or adult, not to the male head of the household 
as before, “completely snapping,” Communists explain, “the 
economic band that binds together all family relations.” Ances- 
tral graves are levelled (the coffin wood is even used for pig pens 
and night soil buckets), family gods and rites are disappearing, 
remaining festivals are group activities. 

Communes are not yet established in the cities, but Communist 
pressure, increasing collective eating and child care, raised 
the number of women workers in trade, commerce, finance, heavy 
and light industry in 1958 to 2.5 times the figure for 1957. 


Distrust of Intellectuals 

In the cities, ex-merchants, traders, industrialists and their 
“accomplices,” the intellectuals, now form the lowest class in 
China, almost comparable to the ex-landlords in the country. 
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They are the despised bourgeois, a label that connotes guilt and 
shame and puts a stigma even on the children. 

In the last eight years, businessmen and intellectuals have 
endured innumerable harsh campaigns, repeated public abuses 
and humiliation, criticism and self-criticism. This “long, difficult 
and painful process of self-remodeling,” the party says, is to 
continue indefinitely. 

The Chinese Communist thesis that the intelligentsia is never 
fully trustworthy was underlined by the Hungarian revolt and 
the fatal 1957 “blooming,” when intellectuals asserted Commu- 
nists had neither the right nor the ability to dictate in science, 
medicine, art, press, literature and education. 

Punishment of these party critics ran from job demotion to 
prison and unlimited “reform through labor.” Peiping then laid 
down the line—that intellectuals were to go “to the masses” in farm 
and frontier areas to do manual work, some permanently. They 
were to obey the party in detail, be more “Red” than “expert,” 
give up “superstitious regard” for things Western and devote 
themselves solely to furthering production, socialism and Com- 
munist policy. 

To humiliate and lessen “superstitious” respect for the in- 
telligentsia and train new proletarian artists and experts, the 
party has launched a massive “do-it-yourself” campaign through- 
out China. Peiping says masses” have produced countless 
new scientific discoveries and tools, besides tens of millions of 
poems, short stories, autobiographies, histories, songs, paintings, 
plays and movie scenarios. 


Drive for Education 

To raise the mass cultural level, Peiping has made extensive 
efforts in education. Through the use of simplified characters, 
a phonetic system based on the Western alphabet, “shock cam- 
paigns” and ingenious devices like pasting new words on doors 
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and trees, Communists claim to have achieved 80 percent literacy 
of the young and middle-aged, with 100 million people learning 
to read in 1958 alone. 

Communist figures for 1958 give more than 90 percent of 
school-age children in primary school (92 million, about four 
times the Kuomintang peak); about 15 million in high school 
(eight times the ‘‘preliberation” peak); and some 790,000 in 
college (80 percent more than in 1957 and five times the pre-1949 
peak). In 1958 communes and factories established, financed, 
housed and staffed a vast network of part-time elementary schools 
and agricultural and industrial high schools. 

All education is marked by the increase of proletarian students, 
political study and party control of both students and faculty. 
At the university level, manual labor is to be three months 
annually. In 1958, besides sending staff and students to do physical 
work all over China, schools financed and constructed farms, iron 
and steel plants, aircraft factories, machine tool works, and so on. 
All this productive labor seems to be diluting scholastic standards, 
but Peiping may count for top experts on the 7,000 students sent 
since 1951 to Russia. 

With its audience expanded by education and literacy, Peiping 
has multiplied its newspaper and magazine circulation, local 
newssheets, theatres, bookstores, mobile book units and libraries. 
Major movie studios increased from 10 to 40 in 1958; movie 
production tripled; wired broadcasting stations alone rose from 
1,700 to 6,765; and China opened its first television station. 


Progress in Public Health 


The Communists have also made remarkable progress in public 
health, sanitation and control of disease. Peiping stages constant 
shock campaigns to build latrines, improve wells and ditches, and 
kill mosquitoes, rats and flies. Cholera, smallpox and plague 
have been almost eliminated. There are many more simple 
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hospitals, maternity homes and health teams. The death rate 
and infant mortality have decreased to a degree which ought to 
give population nightmares to the government. 

The Communists are allotting an increasingly important role 
to traditional Chinese medicine and its practitioners. Peiping has 
recently set up innumerable schools, 13 “colleges,” some 300 
hospitals and vast numbers of clinics of traditional medicine. It 
has trained 70,000 traditional-type apprentices, installed in most 
medical schools compulsory courses in ancient Chinese medicine, 
required over 300 Western-trained doctors to take a two-and-a- 
half year course in it and made thousands of others take short- 
term courses. 


The use of classic Chinese doctors as a gap filler, and scientific 
investigation of their herbal prescriptions, moxibustion and 
acupuncture seem quite subsidiary motivations for this Com- 
munist policy. Peiping’s chief aim is to assert the party’s authority 
over medicine, discipline Western doctors, teach them that science 
is no mystery, and destroy their “superstitious belief in foreign 
countries” and “‘serious bourgeois ideology and individualism.” 
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Economic 
Conditions 


IN LESS THAN A DECADE COMMUNIST CHINA has made spectacular 
progress toward its most important goal—the goal of becoming, 
as rapidly as possible, a wholly collectivized, modern industrial 
power. For this achievement, 650 million people have paid an 
enormous price: grueling labor, almost total regimentation and 
low living standards, with material rewards postponed to an 
undated future. 


Wartime Destruction 


In 1949, when the People’s Republic was established, 12 years 
of war with Japan had made a shambles of China’s economy. 
Industrial production was half of its prewar peak; the Russians 
had crippled its base, Manchuria, by removing the dismantled 
former Japanese plants to Russia. Railways were unusable or in 
disrepair, the crucial irrigation network was neglected, inflation, 
rampant, and trade, negligible. 

Except for parceling out landlord property to peasants, from 
1949 through 1952 Peiping concentrated on rehabilitation of the 
country’s economy. In spite of the Korean war, by the end of 
that period the Communists had generally stabilized prices and 
currency, repaired transport lines and restored prewar production. 
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By early 1953 the Communists felt able to launch their First 
Five-Year Plan, on the pattern and in the tradition of the U.S.S.R. 
Fortunately for them, that year brought the budget-easing 
Korean truce and essential aid from Moscow. 


First Five-Year Plan 


The Five-Year Plan concentrated on heavy industry and cen- 
tered around giant Soviet-aided projects which totaled 211 by 
1957. In effect, the peasant paid for the entire program, since 
his agricultural products fed the workers, served as raw material 
for manufacture and, as exports, financed imports of machinery 
and technicians. To achieve its objective, Peiping rationed clothes 
and essential foods, monopolized the purchase and sale of major 
agricultural products and began “persuading” farmers to join 
collectives. 

For years, the Communists had given every indication they 
would proceed by moderate stages toward “socialization.” In 
mid-1955, Peiping’s announced plans still were to take over only 
about half of the remainder of private industry, and to collectivize 
about a third of the peasants by the end of 1957. In late July, 
however, Mao himself abruptly and personally ordered the end 
of “gradualism.” Within a year most of China’s 550 million 
peasants had been pushed into collectives, and all private business 
had disappeared—transformed into “joint state-private” enterprise. 
Officials assessed each factory or commercial house at a ludicrously 
paltry sum and promised to pay each former owner five percent 
of his assessed capital for five to seven years. The “democratic” 
revolution had made way for the “socialist” revolution. 


Achievements — and Problems 

Despite inexperience, mismanagement, and bad crop years, 
Communists claimed they had fulfilled their first plan by Decem- 
ber 1957. Industrial output, according to Peiping, had increased 
133 percent. Four hundred and ninety-nine “above norm” key 
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projects in heavy industry—57 of them Russian-aided—were fully 
or partly finished; and all important industrial targets met. Great 
progress had been made on the strategic industrial base in China’s 
northeast, focused on the Anshan iron and steel works. Construc- 
tion had started on two huge new projects centered on iron and 
steel: Wuhan and Paotow in central and northeast China, far from 
the vulnerable coast and nearer to Russia. Six thousand miles of 
new railway track had been laid. More important, the Communists 
claimed four and a half times more engineers and technicians than 
in 1952, and enormous experience in the construction, design and 
manufacture of heavy equipment. 

However, bitter criticism of the Communist party in the 1957 
“thaw” or “blooming” period had included attacks on its economic 
policies. It was contended that there had been overemphasis on 
heavy industry. Peiping itself admitted that the supply of food 
and essential goods for urban, industrial and mining areas had 
been “strained.” 

China’s peasants had disliked loss of their own land to coopera- 
tives, tight rationing and forced sale of their crops, and tool and 
fertilizer shortages. Peiping’s expenditure on heavy industry, a 
huge army and an enormous bureaucracy had meant high direct 
and indirect taxation, plus special levies like fines, forced savings 
and bond purchases. Chou En-lai’s statement to the contrary, many 
Chinese were evidently not happy to endure “temporary hard- 
ship” for “long-range prosperity.” 

The overt discontent caused the Communist party to reappraise 
its program. At the same time, however, Peiping staged two 
nationwide campaigns—antirightist and rectification—which dur- 
ing almost a year searched out and punished critics, and reindoc- 
trinated, disciplined and cowed Chinese in every corner of the 
country. Peiping always mentions these movements first when it 
explains why it was able in 1958 to accelerate, not modify, its 
program; to increase, not lessen, the regimentation of the people 
and the burden imposed on them. 
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Second Five-Year Plan 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight was the first year of the Second 
Five-Year Plan. It also began China’s most intensive production 
drive called “The great leap forward,” the battle to “Overtake 
Britain in fifteen years or less,” and the “Three years of bitter 
struggle.” Peiping turned its overpopulation into an asset—a 
substitute for tools and capital. It worked the entire population, 
including the young, elderly and crippled, like machines, up to 
and beyond the limit of efficiency and endurance. The Chinese 
were to “compress a hundred years’ progress into a day,’”’ to do 
everything “bigger, quicker, better, cheaper.” Regular, scheduled 
manual labor for everyone over the age of nine became compul- 
sory. Life was pared down to a succession of tense campaigns, ever- 
increasing targets, and frantic competition and ‘“‘emulation.” 


‘Walk on Two Legs’ 


A new motto—‘*Walk on two legs” —meant that besides the same, 
or bigger, effort in heavy industry, there would be development of 
agriculture, light industry and small, rural, native-type factories. 
To construct these workshops, literally cover the countryside 
with primitive iron and steel furnaces, build irrigation systems, 
collect fertilizer, farm, invent and make better tools, millions of 
city dweliers—factory laborers, white-collar workers, clerks, house- 
wives, students, professors, government officials, intellectuals— 
were sent to farms, mountains and frontiers. 

In 1958, to squeeze maximum labor, efficiency and goods from 
rural China, Peiping amalgamated 750,000 agricultural collectives 
averaging 170 families into 26,000 big communes of 5,000 to 6,000 
households. Unlike collectives, which controlled members chiefly 
in their role as farmers, these new units minutely direct every 
individual’s economic, political, social, educational and military 
activity. Through group eating, organized care of children and 
“spare-time” occupations, the state has almost doubled its rural 
labor force by making every woman a full-time worker; and it has 
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achieved far more complete control of food consumption and use 
of time than in the past. Large semimilitarized work teams are 
deployed under a central plan for various tasks and areas, just as 
troops are directed by a headquarters command. 

In collectives, individuals had their scraps of garden, a few 
domestic animals, and odds and ends of private handicrafts for 
personal use or sale. The commune, under complete, on-the-spot 
party control, contracts to deliver to the state ever-increasing 
quotas of everything people can find, grow or make, from rice and 
cotton to medicinal grubs, cicada skins and straw sandals. The 
rural Chinese have lost more independence than the Russians did 
at any time under communism. Peiping profits by its greater grass- 
roots control and production. 


Total Mobilization 


This mobilization of the world’s greatest pool of manpower—so 
that almost every rural and urban Chinese worked maximum 
hours with maximum intensity—according to Peiping’s claims, 
achieved spectacular expansion of production in 1958. Compared 
with 1957, by Communist figures, gross industrial output increased 
65 percent; steel output doubled; coal more than doubled; 
machine tools almost tripled. Cotton yarn and cotton cloth ex- 
ceeded 1957 by 46.25 and 26.85 percent respectively. Investment in 
capital construction reached $9.68 billion—87 percent more than 
in 1957 and half the total of the entire First Five-Year Plan. Seven 
hundred big “above norm” factories and mines were reported in 
full or partial production. Enormous progress was made in cover- 
ing all China with communications; 18 airlines, mostly new, flew 
routes totaling 6,000 kilometers; the railway network extended in 
many key directions with 2,300 kilometers of new track. Grain and 
cotton, vital export and consumption items in chronic short sup- 
ply, reached 375 million and 3.35 million tons respectively, 
doubling the output of 1957. Communists reported also that 30 
major items of light industry were up 50 percent, savings deposits 
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were two-and-a-half times those of 1957, and the budget was 
favorably balanced. 

No one outside China~and probably no high Communist 
official in Peiping itself—-can accurately evaluate these figures. 
No doubt they are inflated. But there is also no doubt that 1958 
was for China a year of considerable economic achievement. 
Although Peiping claims a rise in living standards, the average 
Chinese must not view 1959 with jubilation. Targets are even 
bigger; and Peiping reiterates its thesis that state requirements 
outrank individual needs, production takes precedence over 
consumption. 


Peiping’s Foreign Trade Drive 

Communists say that foreign trade in the year of the great leap 
forward increased 14 percent. Peiping now does business with 94 
countries, 12 more than in 1957 and 39 more than in 1952. Over 
three-fourths of China’s commerce—and, Peiping says, the “most 
reliable” portion—is with Communist-bloc countries, particularly 
the U.S.S.R. In 1958 Peiping’s exports to Russia rose about 23 
percent, while imports increased only 12 percent. This favorable 
balance helps in loan repayment and possibly indicates China’s 
growing ability to produce its own heavy equipment. To the entire 
Communist bloc China chiefly exports agricultural products in 
short supply at home—like grains, meat, edible oils—in return for 
imports of key industrial items. 

Peiping’s trade with the West is limited not only by the UN 
embargo on strategic goods imposed during the Korean war, but 
also, probably, by Peiping’s natural preference for dealing with 
fellow Communists. In recent years, Peiping has increased its trade 
in the Afro-Asian area. It now exchanges goods, for instance, not 
only with India and Southeast Asia, but also with Egypt, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Iraq, the Sudan, Ghana, Yemen, exporting to them 
everything from perfumed cotton prints—‘“selling like hot cakes”— 
to lorries. This trade activity is both economic and political. For 
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instance, the Communists need the rubber, petroleum and jute of 
Southeast Asia. In 1958 they carefully underpriced and undercut 
Japan throughout the area as a form of political pressure. 

China has even begun to grant ‘‘economic aid” to countries like 
Yemen, Ceylon, Cambodia, carefully broadcasting that, in contrast 
to the “evil imperialists,” it gives aid without political strings, 
pressures or conditions. 


Role of Moscow's Aid 


Perhaps in part because many of the Chinese people dislike a 
close tie with and dependence on the U.S.S.R., official Peiping 
insists repeatedly that Soviet aid to China is generous, altruistic 
and, in quantity and scope, unprecedented in all history. The 
accuracy of this description is debatable. In size, Russia’s aid is 
moderate; and it is given on a loan, not gift, basis. However, the 
Chinese speak the truth when they say that Russia’s technical and 
material assistance has been vital and indispensable for their eco- 
nomic progress. 

Beginning with a loan by Stalin in 1950 through Peiping’s First 
Five-Year Plan, the Russians made promises to aid China in the 
construction of 211 giant industrial enterprises; agreements in 
1958 and 1959 promised help on another 125. This collaboration 
has often extended from surveying a site right through actual 
production, and includes complete sets of equipment for tre- 
mendous enterprises in, for example, metallurgy, power or 
machine building. On the technical side, by 1959 the U.S.S.R. had 
sent at least 7,000 experts to China and provided training for 
about that number of Chinese in Russia. 

The exact amount of Russian loans to China, exclusive of 
military assistance, is not known. Experts estimate it exceeded 10 
billion rubles ($2.5 billion at four rubles to the dollar) over the 
last nine years. The loan made in February 1959 for the next nine 
years is about half that sum. 

Soviet assistance—and, for that matter, Communist China’s in- 
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dustrial advance—are probably most dramatically illustrated by 
the great Yangtze River Bridge at Wuhan, and China’s first experi- 
mental atomic reactor and cyclotron. These are symbols of power; 
and whether or not they admit it, power is what many Asian 
nations want. 
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Communist China 
as a World Power 


THE THREE MAIN PILLARS OF COMMUNIST CHINA’s foreign policy 
are (1) alliance and cooperation with the Soviet Union and the 
rest of the Communist bloc; (2) extension of Chinese power and 
influence in Asia; and (3) hostility toward the United States. A 
corollary is Peiping’s determination, born of both an inferiority 
complex and xenophobia, to play the role of a major world power. 


‘Lean to One Side’ 

In 1949, shortly before the Communists proclaimed their gov- 
ernment, Mao Tse-tung made his famous statement that China 
must “lean to one side” in international affairs and unreservedly 
ally itself with the Soviet Union. Events in the subsequent decade 
have probably strengthened rather than weakened that conviction 
and the resulting policy. 

As the Communists repeatedly point out, China and the Soviet 
Union are closely tied by common ideology and common interests 
—one might add also, by a certain degree of common history. The 
Chinese Communist party was born and reared under Russian 
tutelage and, for some time, its direction. Both countries subscribe 
to orthodox Marxist-Leninist doctrines; both agree that their 
application must vary to suit local conditions. Common interests 
include a long joint border, military defense, diplomatic moves 
and offensives, science, culture and economy. 
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China and Russia: Mutual Gains 


The Soviet Union was the first country to recognize the govern- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic and the first to sign a treaty 
of alliance with it. China’s prestige may occasionally suffer a little 
from this close tie, as in Peiping’s approval of the use of Russian 
troops to suppress the Hungarian revolt. Generally, however, it 
is enhanced, particularly by the tacit backing of Russian military 
might, which strengthens Peiping’s hand in gambles such as the 
1958 attack on the offshore islands. Russia, for its part, gains from 
China’s support on issues like Berlin, Suez and Yugoslavia. 

Because of Peiping’s hostility to the United States, reciprocated 
by Washington, and the Western embargo on the sale of strategic 
goods to China, the Chinese Communists have been dependent on 
Russia for the fulfillment of their key program of accelerated 
heavy industrialization. The Communists speak of “the advanced 
experience of the Soviet Union,” and its “enormous, selfless 
assistance” in terms of blueprints, technical advice, experts, ad- 
visers, machinery and facilities for Chinese to study in Russia. 
Even China’s institutions of higher learning were overhauled in 
the early 50’s by Russian advice and experts in line with the 
Russian pattern. In the past decade the Soviet Union has also 
been the chief market for China’s exports. 


Accord Less Than Perfect — 


During the elaborate celebrations of the ninth anniversary of 
the 1950 Sino-Russian alliance, Peiping spoke of the “close-knit 
unity and complete accord” between the two Communist nations. 
This accord, however, may sometimes be less than perfect, as is 
true, for instance, in the case of relations between the Western 
allies—France, Britain and the United States. 

For example, the Chinese did not love Stalin; Manchuria, once 
held by Russia, remains a thorny problem; the two great Commu- 
nist powers may compete for influence in Korea and Mongolia; 
the Russians may not like communes or the Chinese assertion that 
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Mao Tse-tung has made original contributions to Marxist-Leninist 
thought. These, however, are minor pricks; the basic unity of 
the two powers is unquestionable. Moscow has accorded Peiping 
a Status next to its own; Peiping, for its part, insists on a Com- 
munist bloc or “socialist family” led by the Soviet Union. 


— But Unity Strong 


The importance Peiping gives to the unity of this bloc has been 
best illustrated by Chinese support of Russian intervention in the 
Hungarian revolt and China’s attack on Yugoslavia’s “revision- 
ism.” As is usually the case in foreign policy, both these attitudes 
also reflected China’s own internal problems—“rightist” heresy 
and “revisionism” at home. But as a recent convert to and a prac- 
titioner of communism, China today seems more orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist than the Soviet Union. 

If Communist China is not Titoist, neither is it a “satellite.” 
This situation may be the chief reason Peiping has gained such 
rapid prestige and recognition in the Communist countries of 
Europe. During recent years, China’s contacts with these countries 
have multiplied. Economic, scientific and cultural agreements 
have been signed; the Poles and Czechs have helped to build 
China’s biggest sugar refining plant, the East Germans, Peiping’s 
glass factory. There is a steady exchange of exhibits, individuals 
and delegations, from agricultural experts to figure skaters. 


China’s Role in Asia 


Although Communist China’s sphere of contact and propa- 
ganda now includes the Middle East, Africa and South America, 
Asia remains the area of its chief interest. Here one of Peiping’s 
objectives has been to secure what it considers its vital and 
strategic border areas. With this end in view Communist China 
fought the Korean war in 1950, obtained India’s recognition of 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, increased its influence in Outer 
Mongolia, gave the Vietminh military and technical assistance 
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during and after the Indochinese war and, through the Geneva 
conference of 1954 on Indochina, tried to ensure Communist 
participation in the government of all three {ndochinese states, 
and has left its border problems with Burma and India fluid and 
unsettled. In North Korea, where Moscow and Peiping may com- 
pete for influence, the Communist regime was sufficiently stable 
in 1958 so that China decided to withdraw its occupation troops— 
hoping, no doubt, that the United States would follow suit in 
South Korea. On China’s southern borders, North Vietnam is a 
Chinese satellite. Laos has not admitted Communists into army 
and government, but neutralist Cambodia is an excellent example 
of the success of Peiping’s impressive gamut of “soft” tactics. 


Initial Tactlessness 


Communist China’s initial international activities in Asia were 
marked, from 1949 to 1952, by a period of tactlessness, arro- 
gance, animosity and plain ineptitude. Peiping’s mistreatment of 
American diplomatic personnel inside China at that time weak- 
ened the position of highly placed American officials who expected 
to recognize China’s new government and strengthened the posi- 
tion of those who firmly opposed recognition. Equally short- 
sighted was Peiping’s refusal of Britain’s offer of complete 
recognition. Toward the sensitive, newly independent nations of 
South and Southeast Asia, the Chinese took an attitude of uncon- 
cealed contempt. With supreme tactlessness, Peiping openly 
advocated that their Communist parties seize power by the Red 
army’s method of armed rebellion. 
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Then the ‘Five Principles’ 


The “peaceful coexistence” phase of China’s Asian policy, 
begun about 1951, was first dramatized by Chou En-lai’s flight to 
New Delhi from the Indochina conference at Geneva in 1954, to 
endorse the Sino-Indian treaty proclaiming the now-famous Five 
Principles: mutual respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
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nonaggression, noninterference in one another’s internal affairs, 
equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful coexistence. With this 
approach, which emphasized the peace theme, kinship with all 
anti-imperialist nations, renunciation of subversion through 
foreign Communist parties or overseas Chinese and respect for 
“neutrality” and “‘neutral” statesmen, the Chinese played the star 
role to a generally admiring audience at the Afro-Asian Bandung 
conference of 1955. 

Peiping’s new line, cleverly tailored to ex-colonial neuroses, 
vanity, wishful thinking and residual, unacknowledged resent- 
ment of Western power, has been markedly productive. Constant 
flattery; expressions of altruistic friendship and hatred of “war- 
mongering” imperialists, combined with meticulously staged red- 
carpet tours of fly-free, factory-sprinkled China; “front” friend- 
ship associations; cultural exchange of books, magazines, industrial 
and art exhibits, scientists and opera troupes; and, more recently, 
“disinterested, string-less” foreign aid have more than paid off in 
Asia—as well as in the Middle East, Africa and South America. 

Peiping smeared countries like the Philippines with the appella- 
tions of “puppet,” and “colonial”; neutralized Burma; flattered 
and charmed Sukarno in Indonesia; and won special relations 
with Cambodia. Most important of all, at no cost to Peiping, 
India, the country of Gandhian “nonviolence, active love for all, 
hatred for none,’”’ became the chief spokesman and friend at 
court for the country whose Communist leaders have repeatedly 
put in print their belief in violence, have achieved power by this 
means, support violence in various parts of the world, and excel 
in daily propaganda bursts and chronic, nationwide spasms of 
virulent hatred. To Communist China’s huge advantage, most 
Indians have refused until recently to see that traditional Chinese 
xenophobia and desire for hegemony are today reinvigorated by 
modern nationalism, resurgent power and the Marxist brand of 
predestination. It remains to be seen whether Indians who have 
overlooked so much in Communist China’s policies and practices 
will soon forget Peiping’s 1959 activities in Tibet. 
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Japan—Chief Rival 


Americans talk and write of the “race” or competition between 
democratic India and Communist China. But Peiping itself 
regards Japan as a much more serious rival. As in the rest of Asia, 
the Chinese Communists abandoned an early tactic of open hos- 
tility to Japan for a softer policy. Their objectives were and are 
to persuade Japan to get rid of any defense treaty with Wash- 
ington and of all American troops and bases, to disarm and to 
become “neutral” by recognizing Peiping instead of the Chiang 
Kai-shek government on Formosa. The Communists reverted to 
their tough policy in 1958 when, under pressure from Taiwan, the 
Japanese agreed to give only tacit, not overt and complete, diplo- 
matic status to a Chinese Communist trade mission. 

Peiping has, and uses, effective weapons against Tokyo. It 
appeals to the pacifist sentiment of atom-bombed Japan, to the 
brand of “leftism’”’ which condones in communism what it arraigns 
in democracy, to Asianism and to a strong desire for trade. The 
Chinese Communists have, however, probably made a mistake in 
openly abandoning “noninterference in another’s internal affairs” 
by undisguised collaboration with Japanese Communists and 
Communist-minded Socialists, and palpably trying to unseat the 
government of Premier Kishi. 


Strength of Army Forces 

Peiping’s verbal dedication to peace and its tactic of peaceful 
coexistence in Asia have not meant a decrease in Communist 
Chinese military strength. It has used military force not only in 
Korea, but against the offshore islands, as well as for internal 
“pacification,” as in the case of Tibet. Most important of all, the 
significant and growing military component of Peiping’s power 
has profoundly affected the strategic picture, not only in East Asia 
and the Eurasian land mass, but in the world as a whole. The 
impact of Peiping’s military strength may prove even greater if 
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Communist China should acquire nuclear weapons. Even today 
proposals for international control of atomic power must take into 
consideration the future need of inspecting nuclear tests on the 
China mainland. 

The Red army, essentially a guerrilla force, was modernized 
and reorganized in 1944-45. “Comrade” was dropped for formal 
titles of rank; conscription was adopted. Today, this army of about 
2.5 million men is the largest and most powerful in Asia. It is 
backed by militia and security forces; on call is a group of perhaps 
5 million discharged veterans. The navy is weak. The air force, 
with about 2,500 planes, is the fourth largest in the world. 

Peiping uses these forces to police unsettled areas, to pioneer 
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regions like Sinkiang, and to add to the labor force in industry 
and agriculture. Recently it has introduced for all ranks a formal 


system of regular manual labor, and for officers, an annual practice 


of serving as enlisted men. Most important of all, it has greatly 
strengthened political indoctrination, re-emphasized total party 


control, and started a movement for all young and adult Chinese 


to join the militia. 


Peiping and the United States 


The attitude of Peiping toward the United States has been 
and is one of extreme hostility, which Washington appears to 
reciprocate. 

There are many reasons for the Communists’ virulent anti- 
Americanism. Among them are Washington’s refusal to recognize 
a regime which is in clear de facto control of the China mainland; 
its insistence that the Nationalist regime on Formosa is the legal 
government of all China; its fight against Peiping’s admission to 
the United Nations; its leading role in the Korean war and the 
United Nations embargo of strategic materials to China, which 
was imposed at that time and is still in force today; its total 
embargo on China trade; its ring of military bases and alliances 
from Japan through Thailand; its major role in SEATO; and its 
military aid to anti-Communist Asian governments, including 
South Korea and South Vietnam. Another reason is doubtless the 
lasting quality of American influence on many Chinese, as well as 
what Peiping calls their “superstitious” fear and respect of the 
United States, which it tried to dispel in 1958 through a campaign 
on the theme, “The United States is only a paper tiger.” 

Finally, Peiping claims that the United States is bent on and 
plans military aggression against China. Whether or not this fear 
is real, certain Washington speeches and policy statements like 
“unleashing Chiang Kai-shek” have done little to make Indo- 
nesians, Indians or Burmese sure it is groundless. 

Peiping may care little today about technical recognition, which, 
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so far, only Britain among the major Western powers has granted 
to it. But the Chinese Communists are determined to drive 
American power and influence from all Asia. They intend, also, 
to “‘liberate’”’ Formosa, the single major piece of Chinese territory 
outside their control, as well as the offshore islands of Matsu and 
Quemoy, which lie only a few miles off the important south China 
ports of Foochow and Amoy. 


What Have Communists Gained? 


Peiping’s policy toward Washington has often failed to serve 
its own purposes. But it is also possible that in the long run the 
Chinese Communists have gained more from certain American 
policies than they have lost. Washington’s refusal to recognize 
Peiping has seemed simply like Western arrogance to many Afro- 
Asians. Washington’s failure to force Chiang Kai-shek to with- 
draw from Quemoy and Matsu before Peiping’s 1958 attack has 
been criticized even by some of America’s Western allies, who 
believe that in this case Peiping has a legitimate grievance it can 
exploit in propaganda and chronic, small-scale military scares and 
crises. Certain nations friendly to Washington—Japan and Britain, 
for example—are increasingly restive over restrictions on trade 
with China. And Peiping may gain considerable “face” by eventual 
admission to the United Nations over United States opposition. 

Resolution of the present Peiping-Washington impasse over 
Formosa and the question of recognition seem to get more, rather 
than less, difficult. Chinese Communist opposition to “Two 
Chinas” has appreciably hardened in the last few years. Their 
feeler attack on Quemoy and Matsu in 1958 failed miserably. But 
they believe that Formosa and the offshore islands will fall into 
their hands eventually, by one means or another, and the Chinese 
can, if they wish, be patient. 

Certainly Peiping does not believe today that the United States 
is only a “paper tiger.” Soviet sputnik successes, however, together 
with the Chinese conventional Marxist-Leninist view of the 
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course of history, may have convinced the Chinese Communists 
that their other current slogan is accurate, ‘““The East wind pre- 
vails over the West wind.” Meanwhile, Peiping uses daily every 
means of propaganda at its disposal to make other nations dis- 
trust, and its own citizens detest and loathe, the United States. 
It is tragic to think that a generation of young Chinese now fed 
virulent daily doses of anti-Americanism may grow up to suspect 
and hate a whole people whom they have never known except 
through an image deliberately distorted by the Communists. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a Classroom teaching unit. 

The lists of reading references present works of varying quality 
and of various shades of opinion. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Has China’s Past Shaped Its Present? 


How did Confucianism shape society and government in the 
old Chinese empire? Does the influence of a newer philosophy, 
Marxism, work differently—or are the two comparable in their 
effects on political and social institutions? 

How did the influence of the West help to undermine tradi- 
tional Chinese society? Why did not the West have a similarly 
disintegrating influence on the culture and institutions of Japan? 

What are the reasons for the failure of the Nationalist revolu- 
tion under Chiang Kai-shek? 
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Who “lost” China to the Communists—the Chinese or the 
Americans? 
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Lin, Yutang, My Country and My People. New York, Day, 1939. 

Linebarger, Paul M.A., The China of Chiang Kai-shek. Boston, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1941. 

, et al., Far Eastern Governments and Politics: China and Japan, 2nd ed. 

New York, Toronto, London, Van Nostrand, 1954. 

Riencourt, Amaury de, The Soul of China. New York, Coward-McCann, 1958. 

Schwartz, Benjamin, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1951. 

Smith, Arthur Henderson, Chinese Characteristics, 5th ed. New York, Chicago, Revell, 
1894. 

Snow, Edgar, Red Star Over China. New York, Random House, 1938. 

White, Theodore H. and Jacoby, Annalee, Thunder Out of China. New York, William 
Sloane Associates, 1946. 


2. The Communist System 


Do you see any differences between present-day Chinese methods 
of government and control and those of the U.S.S.R.? 

Who rules China? 

Why is “volunteering” so important to the Chinese Commu- 
nists? 

Do you think China could make the same industrial and eco- 
nomic progress without dictatorship? 

What do you think caused the “thaw” period of letting “a 
hundred flowers bloom together and a hundred schools of 
thought contend” in China? Why did it end so abruptly? 
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READING REFERENCES 


American Universities Field Staff publications, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. Various political, social and military reports by A. Doak Barnett. 

Barnett, A. Doak, et al., ‘Communist China in World Politics,” Journal of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Vol. XI, No. 2, 1957. 

Beauvoir, Simone de, The Long March. Cleveland and New York, The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1958. 

Cameron, James, Mandarin Red. New York, Rinehart, 1955. 

China in Transition, cited. 

“Contemporary China and the Chinese,” cited. 

“Communist China: A Special Report,” The New Republic, May 13, 1957. 

Current History, January 1957. 

Elegant, Robert S., China’s Red Masters. New York, Twayne Publishers, 1952. 

Guillain, Robert, 600 Million Chinese. New York, Criterion, 1957. 

Gale, George Stafford, No Flies in China. New York, Morrow, 1955. 

Hinton, Harold C., et al., Major Governments of Asia. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 

Kinmond, William, No Dogs in China: A Report on China Today. New York, Nelson, 
1957. 

Linebarger, Paul M.A., et al., cited. 

Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works. 4 vols. New York, International Publishers Co., 
1954-56. 

» “On People’s Democratic Dictatorship,” in H. Arthur Steiner, ed., 

Maoism: A Source Book—Selections from the Writings of Mao Tse-tung. Los 
Angeles, The University of California, 1952. Mimeographed. 

Moraes, Frank, Report on Mao’s China. New York, Macmillan, 1953. 

North, Robert C., Moscow and Chinese Communists. Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1953. 

Tang, Peter S. H., Communist China Today. New York, Praeger, 1957. 

The United States and the Far East. New York, The American Assembly, Columbia 
University, 1956. 

Thomas, S. B., Government and Administration in Communist China, rev. ed. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1955. 

Walker, Richard L., China Under Communism: The First Five Years. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Press, 1955. 

, “Communist China: Power and Prospects.” Special issue of The New 

Leader, October 20, 1958. 

Yen, Maria, The Umbrella Garden: A Picture of Student Life in Red China. New 
York, Macmillan, 1954. 


3. Communism and Chinese Society 


What have the Communists gained by their policy and attitudes 
towards the Chinese family? Can a society destroy the family 
system? 

Do the Chinese lose or benefit by eradication of the ancestor 
cult? 

Why do the Communists continuously proceed to get things 
done by means of “shock” campaigns? 
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Can Peiping produce a new generation of “socialist” men and 
women? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of the Communist 
emphasis on manual labor for everyone? Will it produce the 
desired results? 


READING REFERENCES 


Beauvoir, Simone de, cited. 

China In Transition, cited. 

“Contemporary China and the Chinese,” cited. 
Elegant, Robert, cited. 

Gale, George Stafford, cited. 

Guillain, Robert, cited. 

Kinmond, William, cited. 

Linebarger, Paul, M.A., et. al., cited. 

Moraes, Frank, cited. 

Sargant, William, Battle for the Mind. Garden City, L.I., N.Y., Doubleday, 1957. 
Yen, Maria, cited. 


4. The Communists and the Intellectuals 

Why is the Chinese Communist party so dead set against the 
intellectuals? Can Peiping “remold” the intellectuals? 

Will Peiping’s policy toward intellectuals affect science, art, 
education and industrial efficiency and output? If so, how? 


READING REFERENCES 


American Universities Field Staff publications, cited. 

Beauvoir, Simone de, cited. 

Cameron, James, cited. 

China in Transition, cited. 

“Communist China: A Special Report,” cited. 

“Contemporary China and the Chinese,” cited. 

Elegant, Robert, cited. 

Gale, George Stafford, cited. 

Guillain, Robert, cited. 

Kinmond, William, cited. 

Lifton, Robert J., “Thought Reform of Chinese Intellectuals: A Psychiatric Evaluation,” 
Journal of Asian Studies, November 1956. 

Moraes, Frank, cited. 

Walker, Richard L., China Under Communism, cited. 


5. Agriculture under Communism 

How does the Chinese farmer finance the industrialization of 
China today? 

What is “the great leap forward”? Has it failed or has it 
succeeded? 
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How does the Chinese commune differ from the ordinary 
agricultural cooperative or collective? 


READING REFERENCES 


Adler, Solomon, The Chinese Economy. New York, Monthly Review Press, 1957. 

Chao, K. C., Agrarian Policies of Mainland China, 1949-1956. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. 

“Contemporary China and the Chinese,” cited. 

Li, Choh-ming, Economic Development of Communist China. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1959. 

Linebarger, Paul M.A., et al., cited. 

“Report on China,” Current History, December 1958. 

Rostow, W. W., et al., The Prospects for Communist China. New York, Wiley, 1954. 


The United States and the Far East, cited. 
Wu, Yuan-li, An Economic Survey of Communist China. New York, Bookman Asso- 


ciates, 1956. 


6. Communist China and Communist Russia 

What does Communist China gain from its ties with the 
U.S.S.R.? What does it lose? 

What does the U.S.S.R. stand to gain from its alliance with 
China? Is there any real competition or likelihood of competition 
between these two Communist powers? 

What is the attitude of the Chinese “man on the street” toward 
Russian aid? Has the aid been large enough to satisfy Peiping? 
Would the Chinese prefer aid on a gift rather than on a loan basis? 


READING REFERENCES 
Barnett, A. Doak, e¢ al., cited. 
Boorman, Howard L., et al., Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains. New York, 


Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1957. 
Cheng, Tien-fong, A History of Sino-Russian Relations. Washington, D.C., Public 


Affairs Press, 1957. 
Chiang, Kai-shek, Soviet Russia in China. New York, Farrar, 1957. 
Lindsay, Michael, China and the Cold War. Mcibourne, Australia, Melbourne Uni- 


versity Press, 1955. 
“Report on China,” cited. 
The United States and the Far East, cited. 
Whiting, Allen S., “Contradictions in the Moscow-Peking Axis,” The Journal of 


Politics, February 1958. 


7. Communist China and Asian Nations 


How do Peiping’s methods of dealing with Japan differ from 
those it uses in dealing with India? How do you explain the 


difference? 
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Have events in Tibet changed India’s attitudes toward Peiping 
in any basic way? 


READING REFERENCES 

Bell, Sir Charle8, The People of Tibet. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928. 
——___—,, Tibet, Past and Present. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 
Current History, December 1957. 

Elegant, Robert S., The Dragon’s Seed. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 
Ford, Robert, Captured in Tibet. London, G. G. Harrap, 1957. 

Lindsay, Michael, cited. 

Moraes, Frank, cited. 

The United States and the Far East, cited. 


8. The U.S. and Communist China 

If you were reviewing United States policy toward Communist 
China and planning future policy, what would be the main lines 
of your review and plans? 

Should or should not the United States follow the policy of 
countries like Britain and embargo only trade in strategic goods 
with China? 


READING REFERENCES 

Barnett, A. Doak, et al., cited. 

“Contemporary China and the Chinese,” cited. 

Fairbank, John King, The United States and China, new ed. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1958. 

Feis, Herbert, The China Tangle. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1953. 

Hsu, Francis L. K., Americans and Chinese: Two Ways of Life. New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1953. 

Lindsay, Michael, cited. 

The United States and the Far East, cited. 

Wedemeyer, Albert C., Wedemeyer Reports. New York, Holt, 1958. 

White, Theodore H. and Jacoby, Annalee, cited. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


Chinese magazines in English such as China Pictorial and the Peking Review are 
extremely interesting to anyone who knows how to interpret or read between the lines 
of official Chinese Communist propaganda. 

The American Consulate General in Hong Kong issues, every weekday, transla- 
tions of the Chinese Communist newspapers and magazines. The most useful of these 
to the average American is the series called Current Background; the one issued on 
April 1, 1959, for instance, carried Communist statements and reports on Tibet. 
Queries about these valuable research documents can be addressed to the Far Eastern 
section of the Department of State in Washington. 

Union Research Institute, 110 Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong. This Chinese 
research institute, run chiefly by refugee intellectuals from Communist China, pro- 
duces very interesting booklets on developments in China each year, as well as 
specialized reports on such subjects as education, art, etc. Catalogue on request. As 
might be expected, the publications have a noticeable anti-Communist propaganda 
flavor, but they contain valuable material. 
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Buck, ha trans., All Men Are Brothers (Shui Hu Chuan). New York, Grove Press. 
195 

——————, The Good Earth. New York, Day, 1931. 

Hersey, John, A Single Pebble. New York, Knopf, 1956. 

Lin, Yutang, trans., Famous Chinese Short Stories. New York, Day, 1952. 

Malraux, André, Man’s Fate. New York, Random House, 1934. 

Schoyer, Preston, The Typhoon’s Eye. New York, Day, 1959. 

Ting, Ling, The Sun Shines Over the Sangkan River. Peiping, Foreign Language 
Press, 1954. 

Tsao, Hsueh-chin, Dream of the Red Chamber. New York, Twayne Publishers, 1958. 

Wu, Ch’eng-en, Monkey, trans. by A. Waley. New York, Grove Press, 1958. 

Yuan, Mei, Yuan Mei: Eighteenth Century Chinese Poet, trans. by A. Waley. New 
York, Grove Press, 1958. 


Visual Aids* 


The Face of Red China. Produced in 1959 by CBS-TV News. 54 min. Rental, $12.50. 
A filmed report on conditions inside Communist China, based chiefly on ex- 
clusive film photographed inside China in November and December 1958. Ex- 
tensive coverage of the communes by which China is attempting to mobilize 
its vast human resources to “modernize” China quickly. 

The New China. Produced in 1953 by the Chinese People’s Republic Film Studios and 
the Central Documentary Studio of Moscow, U.S.S.R. 110 min. color. Rental, 
apply Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. While the first 
two-thirds of the film is a fairly dull travelogue and the last third is a highly 
propagandistic Chinese-Soviet estimate of three years’ progress under Mao, it is 
rare footage and in color. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 


information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The Headline 
Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year ($3.50 to 
students), or separately at $2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. 
Quantity discounts on a single title of the Headline Series are as 
follows: 10-100, 20%; 100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 30%. Special order 
discounts quoted on request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th Street 2679 Arapahoe Avenue 
New York City 17 Boulder, Colorado 
208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. . 46 Kearny St., Maskey Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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The Headline Series 
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Africa: World's Last Frontier 
Japan: New Problems, New Promises 


New Directions in U.S. Foreign 
Economic Policy 


‘Great Decisions .. . 1959' Reshaping 
Foreign Policy Amid Revolutions 


West Germany: New Era 
For German People 


Science and Foreign Policy 
Should the U.S. Change Its China Policy? 
Antarctica in World Affairs 
U.S. Foreign Policy and Public 
Opinion 
The New United Nations 
What Future for Europe? 
Middle East in Turmoil 
New Era in Eastern Europe? 
The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: 'Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 
U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 
Russia After Stalin 

New Nations of Southeast Asia 


... and many other titles 
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